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. :. we are beginning to learn that unity is as 
much a law of life as selfish struggle, and love 
a more vital force than avarice or lust of 
power or place. A Wandering Carpenter knew 
it, and taught it twenty centuries ago. 


From Under My Elm, by David Grayson 
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IOWA LIBRARIES THROUGHOUT 
THE CENTURY 
Alice B. Story, 

Librarian Cedar Rapids Public Library 

Good morning, Mr. Liber. I’m Rob- 
ert, you know the boy who tele- 
phoned to see if you would give me 
an interview. 

Mr. L. Come right in, Robert. I’m 
glad to see you. It isn’t often 
nowadays that young folk want to 
talk to old people like me. 

Robert (looking around the room in 
awe). My, what a lot of books— 
Have you read all of these? 

Mr. L. Most of them — and some 
many times. I can’t do much now, 
but read, but when I was working, 
I didn’t have enough time. A good 
book, you know, is always worth 
re-rea ; 

Robert. I like books, too, and that is 
why I chose Iowa libraries for my 
Centennial talk at school. Dad 

t you could help me out. 
I'd like to know about the earliest 
libraries, and how libraries are 
supported, and about libraries for 
people in the country and the small 


towns. 
Mr. L. I should be abie to help you 
for I was a librarian in Iowa for 


Robert. Seems like in the early 
days, people were too busy pioneer- 
ing to read—w from early 
dawn till late at ht—too far 
apart to have a community library 
and no money for books, either. 

Robert. I know, for I’ve heard m 
grandfather talk about it. He said 
his folks on the farm had the Bible 
and McGuffey’s to read, but not 
much else. , wasn’t there any 
library at all 100 years ago? 

Mr. L. Yes, Robert, there was and 
I'll tell you about that. Our early 
legislators were dreamers, men of 
vision who saw beyond man’s phys- 
ical needs. Our first territorial 


officers. At least he would see that 
the men directing the state were 
well-read. 
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Robert. Some one gave a talk on 
Robert Lucas in class and said he 


erary friends. 
Robert. You mentioned $5000 being 
—— How many books 


buy? 
Mr. tage Oo 1600, if my memory 


serves me CO 


. L. many 
fields, and only about 400 of them 
were on law and jurisprudence. 
You see he had the help of literary 
men in the East in the selection and 
there were many volumes of 


mostly with the American scene. 
Robert. Weren’t there any books of 

fiction? 
Mr. L. Just Sir Walter Scott’s ro- 
mances, and Pilgrim’s Progress. 
they must have felt the Iowa 




















our oldest library, and when it was ° 

— — te Corea 
. Fo ater 

gave the city 000 for a library 

building 


Robert. There are sure a lot of Car- 
negie libraries. 

Mr. L. But this was the first one to 
be erected west of Alleghany City, 
Penn. It also was one of the few 
established without any conditions 
as to support by the community, 

—* as it still a subscription li- 


rary? 
Mr. L. Yes, like all early libraries, it 
was up by dues, contributions, 
and “pink teas” given by the ladies 
of the community. Of course poss 
got tired of this, and in 1899 
d an election which resulted in 
making the Fairfield library a tax- 
supported one. 
Robert. Dad thought Davenport was 
the oldest library. 
Mr. L. Davenport was started in the 
1850’s, but the honor of the 


ngress. 

Robert. When Dad went there, wom- 
en were running it. 

Mr. L. Yes, and they kept it running. 
And not only that, but since a be- 
quest of $10,000 for a building had 
been given, they got enough sub- — 
scriptions to purchase a lot for it. 

gave 


Carnegie money. In 1913, there 
were 83 Carnegie libraries in Iowa, 
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and in 1934, the state had 100 pub- 

lic library buildings erected with 
Carnegie gifts, representing a total 
cost of $1,900,000. 

Robert. Say, that’s one more than we 
have counties. 

Mr. L. Not every county has one. 
Carnegie laid down conditions for 
the continuous support of the li- 
brary which many places did not 
meet. 

Robert. Cedar Rapids is a Carnegie 
building, isn’t it? 

Mr. L. Yes, the corner stone of our 
library was laid in 1906. In 1928, 
there were only 22 library build- 
ings not built with funds from Car- 
negie. Des Moines, the largest li- 
brary in the state has a building 
built by public taxation. 

Robert. Are there any small libraries 
in the state with a Carnegie build- 


ing? 

Mr. L. Yes, Carnegie gave a gift to 
Alden in 1928, a town with a pop- 
ulation of less than 800. 

Robert. Do you know how many li- 
braries there are in Iowa? 

Mr. L. This report lists about 300 
public libraries, but many of them 
are operating on very little money. 

Robert. Dad says what Iowa needs is 
fewer local libraries and more 
branches operated by a central li- 
brary. He was in a town the other 
day and saw a library sign. His 
friend said it was only open 2 or 3 
times a week and t he never 
used it as there wasn’t anything 
there but old books. 

I think Iowa should do some- 
thing. It’s a rich state. 

Mr. L. Yes, we could well afford bet- 
ter libraries. states not as 
wealthy as Iowa have county or 
district library service reaching all 


the people. 

Robert. Why, down at our lib 
they had a publicity y on li- 
braries for the Cen , and it 
said that 52% of the of the 
State do not have library 


service. It a 
Mr. L. That means that our peo- 
ple are not supporting libraries by 
taxation. Many of the rural people 
do take out cards at the city li- 
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brary, paying $1, $2, or $3 for the 
year and borrowing books the same 
as the people in the town. Then 
others borrow from the State Trav- 
eling Library. The rural schools 
buy books for the children, too. 
there are four counties that 
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winter. 


— Next week is Book Week, isn’t 








































fewer of them want to read 
at all. But those who do are 
(for me, at least) to satisfy. 


easier 
Liber. And thanks a lot for this in- like, as you know, — —— 


formation. I’m glad I have libraries animals, adventures, and war. 





E. Davidson 


are some good books in all fields 
—the Tunis sports stories, for in- 
stance. There are many more not so 
satisfactory in quality, = you have 


sports, animal stories, and, ultimate. 


te? are they, we , ly, westerns. 
going to grow into the fullest possi The war books are another matter, 
of reading? Adults have, as you've discovered, 
e have reason to worry. They pretty well quit reading anything 
are an important group, still very about this war—or this peace. 
young, not at al] mature, not ready one of your problems. But to the 
for many of the books in the adult adolescent boys (and some of the 
collection. Some of them still have girls) it’s still the big adventure they 
(and probably always will) actual missed. ell, the war books 
reading difficulties. Some of them weren’t written for little boys and 
are readers. But they aren’t the girls. Many of them, like Sherrod’s 
because we can “Tarawa” spare no horror and in 
them enrich their experi- most of them the is nothing 
ences, we won’t do them any harm you'd to hear on a Sunday 
by leaving them alone. It’s the aver- School picnic. So are we to steer the 
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eS adolescent read- not old enough to see all this ; 
listof spective, and miss much of what 
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trouble with a good many lists is that best ones (and some of 
together as tremely well written). 

ey people.” Of course both 14 guidance you can, and | 
and 20 are , but 20 is in college people read all they will. 
is entering high school As for the girls, I find 

books that more trying. They are just 


if his contact with the 
— 
For one , it’s difficul 


—* to find out what it does to men and 


also marked differences , and far less frank 
in taste between the sexes in this age- . LOVE is what 
group. The boys are less mature, and and if it’s doctors and nurses 


to 
sible, what war is like. They ought 
to men’s minds. To be sure = 
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love, it’s three times as good. If you 
let them alone you'll find them read- 
ing nothing but Hancock, Seifert, 
Bailey and Lutz. They mature faster 
than boys and by the time they reach 
school their scorn for a “whole- 
some” book knows no bounds. There 
are, to be sure, many ey but 
they aren’t the problem. are 
we to find enough decent love 
stories to keep them going? 
aren’t enough, but some recent ones 
that deserve mention are “Sandy,” by 
Elizabeth Janet Gray, “A Sea Be- 
tween,” by Lavinia R. Davis, “The 


i: 


that we are proud 
Such reliables as “Smarter 
— “Gentlemen — 
“Strictly Private.” If you know 


_Epeets 


faithfully the teen-agers read Eliza- 
beth Woodward’s column in the Des 
Moines Register, you realize how 
much they really want to know these 


dreadfuls away from the sophomores. 
In fact, the whole problem of read- 

ing for adolescents is, in the small 

library, very closely linked to 

whole problem of literary censorship. 

poral pe rom +o need ~ ha ee 

ose to pornogra 
closer. Most of us feel, I think, that if 
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instructive and broadening. But grad- 
ually 


Don’t pass out to fifteen-year-olds 
the books you enjoyed at that age. 
This generation just hasn’t had your 
advan 
and 
books 
won't do for a policy. And never 
“Here’s a book I just loved 
was your age.” It chills the air. 
may as well face it. They don’t 
lieve you ever were their age. 

Remember it’s what they like—not 
what like. You’re not going to 
read books—they are. 

The key to the whole matter is to 
uncover a spark of interest in any- 
thing—airplanes or football or stamps 
or ing at all. Then 
must find a book to fit that in 
You have to read occasionally 
look over pretty carefully the 
that are suitable for young 
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the days of John Cotton : 
do successful library work you have 
to know books and you have to know ~ 
people. Adolescents are just a special — 
group of people for whom you am : 
cially need to find the right — 
re fun to work with; more diffi- 
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s opportunity to influence 
them for their good and ours is great 
and must not be neglected. * 


FARM BUREAU READING — 
CONTEST z 
The men’s and women’s —— a 
contest was won by Clay county, F 
Linn second, Polk third and Union 
fourth. The boy’s and girl’s contest 
was won by Union county with Mills — 
second, Calhoun third and Carroll” 
fourth. ° 
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THE GREATEST LACK 
R. J. Blakely 
(continued from October) 
However, this is no funeral oration. 
We've still got a chance and we 


should use that chance until it is gone 
and then we should not recognize that 


or social invention is needed for our 
survival. We need a change in out- 
og ogy attitude. 


insipid. Catholicism is too militant 
toward other sects, too deeply aligned 
with such movements as France’s, 


ter. He wants to have the beam in his 
own eye removed free because he is a 
fellow Lion and to charge an exhorbi- 
tant price for removing the mote in 
his neighbor’s eye because it is preci- 
sion work. He wants to load down a 


the ruins as the spiritual matrix 
for the civilizations which come after; 
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We have already gone far 
ways. Aristotle wanted to 
state to the number of persons 
could know each other to the 
area which a man could 
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Individuals 
patriotic are like deep-sea 
They are adjusted to the pressures 
their environment—the divers 
weight of the water, the pa 
the atmosphere of danger from 
nations. When the diver and the pa- 
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pressures 

our ascent to world government are 

our incuriousness toward other 

= and our contempt for that 
different from what we know. Since 

we consider what we have as incom- 

parably the best, there is no rest Pag 


earning about else; 
for that reason, ——— is differ · 
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specialists and laymen, but that won’t 
help the present adult generations 
much, If done, the essence 
of humane education can be imparted 
even in the teaching of technical spe- 
cialties. I would like to see one tenth 
of the effort now devoted to medieval 
or eighteenth century methods of 
teaching invested in an e ration of 
how the humane quali can be 
taught through subjects which have 
immediate practical application. 
The responsibilities of 

educational groups is the greater be- 
cause of the eclipse of the office of the 
president of the United States as the 
most powerful seat of education in the 
country. himself and the 
men whom he attracted to him, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt dramatized the impor- 
tance of general issues to an indi- 
vidual and of his role in meeting 
them. The problems were reduced to 
human proportions and the individual 
was exalted to herioc proportions. 
This is what all great democratic 
leaders do. This is what we must try 
to do. Previously local educators 
needed to prod or supplement or cor- 


rect the president of the United 

States. Now we must try to substi- 

oe for the president of the United 
tes. 


Second, you should clarify as 
sharply as possible why you are doing 


what you are doing. Whom do you 
trust? What kind of a world do you 
want? 

Behind adult education is a philos- 
ophy which is perennially radical, 
because it states that the average 
man is educable, that he has rights, 
that when educated he can be trusted 
to exercise those rights. But when 
you teach le to think, who can 
tell what will think? No one, 
least of all those in power. That is 
what terrifies some . 

The philosophy be adult educa- 
tion is the philosophy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which sets 
infinite and exhorts man to 
them. n revolutions less limited 
in concept and faith have run their 
courses to become in turn the enemies 
of change, the democratic 
is as explosive as ever. Caspar 


Rausch said before the firing squad, 
“When the things for which I die have 
lost their meaning, strive with your 
lives that they be overthrown!” 

It was not ~ossible to handle the 
information about the war without 
asking what kind of war we were 
fighting. If it was a war against 
change, the problem of information 
was one If it was a war for 
freedom, the problem of information 
was different. Some said, we will sim- 
ply give the facts. But out of a multi- 
tude of facts, which should be 
chosen? What emphasis should they 
receive? And what did they mean? 
To answer these questions was to be- 
come philosophical. 

And in basic philosophy, I hold with 
Lincoln, this time concerning the en- 
tire world, 


“No men are more worthy to be 
trusted than those who toil up from 
poverty; none less inclined to take 
or touch aught which they have not 
honestly earned.”’ 
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time span of change is longer thana 

human life, each generation can — 
escape recognizing the need to 
change. If it is equal to the length of 
a human life, a generation can recog- 
nize the need but fear the result, But 
if the time span of change is merely a 
few years perhaps a generation can 

regard change as natural just — 
regarded sta- 


ee ee enn . 


One part of me cries out that our 
civilization must not perish. Com- 
to the systems which we 
ought, we are on the side of life 
ourselves, and dealing with 


love justice and honor truth. 
today we are not being com- 
Nazis or Samurai. We — 


a — ees 
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: lly we do not ; 
ve ourselves for the cor- 
, either because we do not 
necessary or because we 
on enough “suckers” to — 
we won't have to. With — 
ther peoples, we ask, “Am 

my brother’s keeper?”, — ii 
t the answer is, “Yes!” and . 
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Today we are opposed by a muc 
more formidable foe than the Nazis” 
or the Japs—ourselves. EY 
Much that is good within us may_ 
rally in time. But the time is short. 
Short or not, we should be grateful 
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for it. Some of us personally feel that 
we are living on borrowed time. Re- 
membering the past decade, we 
should all feel that our civilization is 
living on borrowed time. 

Since it was borrowed from those 
who bought it with their lives, let us 
use it well. 

But win or lose, it is good to be 
free and to have a fight worth t- 

. Let’s live each day as t it 

the first and the last we 
at least half right. And let’s 


that we shall win. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The Executive Board of the Iowa 
Library Association voted at a recent 
meeting to become a member of the 
Legislative Council. This is an organ- 
ization composed of state organiza- 
tions and individuals in Iowa who are 
interested in good | tion in the 
fields of education, we , and State 
Institutions. 

The officers are: 

Chairman, Carroll Lane, of Carrol] 

— — Mrs. Lois Hollar, of 

es 
Secretary, Dr. H. C. Merillat, of Des 
Moines 
Treasurer, Rev. R. J. Eilers, of Alden 


It is the intention of the Council to 


concentrate on corrective | tion 
for the State Institutions 





people and procuring action. Mem- 
bership 





ber. There were 237 libraries repre- 
sented at these meetings, several of 
them at more than one meeting. The 
attendance included 351 librarians, 
255 trustees and 81 friends of li- 
braries. The largest was at Ottumwa 
where 145 people were registered at 


the two day : 
The Bee Bye before this 
had been at the 1941 district meet- 


ings where 651 were registered. 


IOWA’S LAKE REGION 
“White Men Follow After’ 
by Hattie P. Elston ($3) 


Hattie P. Elston of Arnolds Park 
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tributed $100 to buy books in honor 
of her mother’s birthday which comes 
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appointed lib " 
City—State Historical So- 
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Vanport Extension Library in Port- 
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